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This, the first number of LCM for both the year and its new decade, is also 
the first such for some time to contain articles by neither the Editor nor the 
first subscriber. It has been a hard year, nor does 1986 hold out much hope of 
improvement in the public sector. The Editor has been sorely tempted to blow the 
gaff (whistle?) on the presistent rumours he continues to hear about mergers, but 
is advised to maintain his uncharacteristic discretion (€6’+ d&tdp of to. né&vtec 
Emorvéopev Seol ddro.). Similarly, he thought of making up for the absence of an 
article by fulfilling a promise made in the notes for July 1984, but once more 
‘wiser counsels prevailed'. All the same, he continues to wish that matters of 
general concern to the Classical World might be given public airing and discussion. 

His New Year Resolution should evidently be to improve the standard of his 
proof reading. A correction is necessary to last month's corrigendum, and he adds 
others to the same review then omitted. 

P.141, end of §4, the n group of mss is GHAI, and at the end of §1 the word is 
‘ratio’ not 'ration': on p.140, end of §2, the edition is that of Kérte-Thierfelder, 
on p.142, §2 line 4, there should be a ) after 'however', and 4 lines from the end 
of the same § Athena's bath should be ‘beautiful’. 

More substantial corrections are necessary to the article on Deinarchus, last 
month, p.152, in which the references are wrong in many places. Those in the title 
and page heading should be to 1.34 & 82, in §3 it is chapter 82 that is split by a 
lacuna, and that is restored in the last paragraph. There are also three errors in 
the Greek: in §3 the accent is wrong on teSvao. and tH has been omitted before do- 
vyuott, and in the restoration at the end of the article ody has been omitted be- 
fore Urkproua. There are also two mis-spellings in 84, of Areopagus and of Hyperei- 
des (the form preferred by the author). Especially in textual matters perfect acc- 
uracy is essential, and the Editor must once again apologize to the author for his 
lack of it. 

But. readers should beware of assuming typing errors in the article by John 
Henderson (though doubtless there are some). It was always the intention of LcM 
to offer the hospitality of its pages to articles that for one reason or another 
(length, style, inapproriateness, unorthodoxy or unfashionableness) could not ap- 
pear elsewhere, though many contributors still prefer a more traditional present- 
ation than does the Editor. He has therefore willingly abetted the author in his 
latest piece of critical writing, in which puns and deliberate spelling variations 
are part of the message. In that spirit it was the Editor's decision to print in 
four page instalments which end arbitrarily at the end of last line of the last 
page. He often alters paragraphing for appearance sake, but he should not have 
done so in the article on Deinarchus, where the last four should have remained 
one long paragraph, as the author wished. He must learn to curb his fingers. 

But has received one application for the post of Homer Secretary he created 
in last month's squib, and could wish that the Prime Minister might proceed to 
such an appointment. But has, alas, to announce the postponement of the Greenbank 
Cole on Homer, probably to Spring 1987, to enable proper preparations to be 
made for it. 
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JOHN FERGUSON(Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham): The arrangement of Catullus' poems 
LCM 11,1(Jan.1986), 2-6 


‘Catullus devoted the most careful thought to the arrangement of his book of 
poems. If there is anyone who cannot see that, so much the worse for him.' So 
Wilamowitz in Sappho and Simonides (Berlin 1913), p.292. This view has been sup- 
ported by T.P.Wiseman in Catullan Questions (Leicester 1969), pp.1-31, Kenneth 
Quinn in Catullus: An Interpretation (London 1973), and E.A.Schmidt in 'Catutle 
Anordnung seiner Gedichte’ (Philologus 117[1973], 215-242). Others have tried to 
identify another editor — C.Helvius Cinna (so Sir Pierson Dixon) or Cornelius 
Nepos (so Pighi). This paper is a defence of Catullus as his own editor. 

2300 lines, the total of Catullus' poems, is far longer than the normal length 
of an ancient book of verse, and would offend against Callimachus' familiar doct- 
rine that a big book is a big nuisance (Athenaeus 2.72E). The poems are, however, 
arranged into three convenient blocks of appropriate length (Birt's view of four 
books is less likely — Das antike Buchwesen [1882], 408-413). The first sixty 
poems are polymetric and total 848 lines. Most scholars accept a second roll of 
eight neoteric longer poems (61-68), a total of about 1135 lines, followed by a 
third roll of non-neoteric epigrams (320 lines). But there is a change to the el- 
egiac metre with 65, and it is much more likely that the second book comprised 
61-64, a total of about 807 lines, and that the third book covered all the elegiac 
poems, whether longer or shorter, about 648 lines in all. 

In the first poem we have a dedication to Cornelius Nepos. Some critics have 
suggested that Catullus is ironically contrasting his own economy with the histor- 
jan's prolixity. Not so. Nepos condensed the history of the world into three books. 
We have only to consider Livy to see what prolixity really means. Catullus is in 
fact drawing an exact parallel between his patron's three books and his own. 

Horace is considerably indebted to Catullus (J.Ferguson, 'Catullus and Horace”, 
AJP 77£1956), 1.19). He elected to publish three books of Odes simultaneously. It 
is a reasonable deduction that in so doing he was imitating Catullus. The fact 
that 61 is strongly personalized to Manlius Torquatus and 65 to Hortensius is a 
further indication. The matter is surely clinched by the references to the Muse at 
1.9, 61.2 and 65.3 — in the first and last at the end of the line; note also the 
reference to virgo, at 1.9 and 65.2. Horace too invokes the Muse in the first poem 
of each of the three books. Also, in Catullus, 1.1-2 refers to the poetic ideals 
of Callimachus; 61.1 & 3 give a Greek location; 65.16 refers to Callimachus. So in 
Horace, 1.1.3 refers to the Olympic Games, .2.1.38 to Simonides and 3.1.1 to Calli- 
machus (see Helena Dettmer, 'A fresh look at Catullus 1.9', LCM 9.5[May 1984], 74-5). 

It is essential to be sensitive to the principle of variation which was prac- 
tised by Catullus' Hellenistic mentors. It is true that this is a dangerous and 
difficult principle to apply. If one is not careful one begins to argue to a con- 
scious design from the evidence both of order and of irregularity, like theologians 
arguing to the existence of God both from the order and constancy of nature and 
from miracles. But there is one clear example. Any hack editor who put poems 2 and 
3 together would not have resisted juxtaposing 5 and 7, 21 and 23, 3/ and 39, 70 
and 72, 107 and 109. In each case they are separated by one poem. This holding 
apart by one poem in so many instances can hardly be coincidental. It is typical 
of the somewhat subtler order espoused by Hellenistic sophistication. 

The theme of Bithynia comes at intervals through the whole corpus. The direct 
references begin with 4, 10, 28, 31 and 46. 63 (Attis) is undoubtedly a product of 
the visit to Asia. 65 and 101 have to do with his brother's death. There is no at- 
tempt to group these, but the spacing has the effect of a continual reminder, esp- 
ecially if the second book ended with 64. 

The first poem refers to his 7tbeZ2us. Clausen must be right in ‘Catull¢ Ver- 
onensis liber', CP 71£1976], 37-43) in identifying this with the first, polymetric, 
book, though this is not incompatible with the publication of three volumes simul- 
taneously. Clausen argued that the ZibeZZue ended on 50 and thus comprised 772 
lines. He regards 51-60 as additions by a later editor of poems omitted by Catullus 
— 51 a not altogether successful experiment, 53 and 56 amusing squibs, 52 and 59 
less so, 57 obscene and elegant, 55 a failed metrical experiment, 58b unfinished, 
and 60 a scrap. Goold too (Catullus, 1983) thought Catullus omitted 50-60, in some 
cases because of the obscenity. Really? This view is not altogether convincing, 
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for, although A.E.Housman left out of his published books verses we have come to 3 
value, it is hard to see why one or two of these should have been omitted. With 

the collection as we have it the book has a prefatory poem. Lesbia-poems appear 

at 2 (meae puellae) and 58 (the ante-penultimate), a characteristically Hellenis- 
tic ordering. 60 in its bitterness is a not inappropriate ending, especially when 
we consider 116 as the end of the whole collection. 

The cycles of poems were identified by Rudolph Westphal in 1870, most impor- 
tantly the Lesbia-cycle of 2, 3, 5, 7, 8 and 11. More recently, K.Barwick has look- 
ed at the cycles in the polymetrics in Philologus 102(1958), 284-318, and Charles 
Segal in his paper 'The Order of Catullus, Poems 2-11', in Latomus 27(1968), 305- 
321, has carefully examined the first ten poems after the introduction. These ten 
take us through the Lesbia story. 2 and 3 show him aspiring from a distance (51 
was probably the first poem written to her, in Sapphics: the Sapphics of the re- 
nuciation in 11 thus are poignant and mordant; but Catullus chose that his readers 
should read 51 in the light of 11, not the other way round). 4, a journey, suggests 
a passage of time, and meticulously prepares the way for 9-11. 5 and 7 show the 
consummation of love, though there is a darkness over 7 from which 5 is free, so 
that it leads to the renunciation poems. Simpson commented on 7 ‘In V Catullus is 
kissed by Lesbia, here he kisses her — a difference purely grammatical.’ It is 
not. It is the difference between kisses freely given and kisses exacted as a tri- 
bute. The interposition of 6 darkens the horizon. 8 and 11 form a pair of renunci- 
ation poems. This should be enough to keep us from the otherwise not unattractive 
view that 8 is a squib tossed off on the occasion of a trivial tiff, and not to be 
taken seriously. 

In fact there is a double pattern. 5 and 7 are the climax of love, 8 and 1] 
the disillusion. But the juxtaposition of 7 and 8 is important. 5 is the only poem 
of happiness. 7 and 8 are ‘Grin and bear it'. 11 is 'No more!'. The movement from 
8 to 11 is carefully contrived. 9 deals with Veranius' return from Piso's staff in 
Spain, 10 with Catullus' return from Memmius' staff in Bithynia, and 11 brings in 
Furius. and Aurelius and starts with the theme of a journey, passing suddenly into 
the bitter obscenity of his final renunciation of Lesbia. Goold (CatuZZus, London 
1983) thought 2-26 were arranged by Catullus except for 8 and 11 which in his view 
came in too early and were so placed by an editor because of bastiabis in 8 (cf. 7) 
and the travelogue in 11 (cf. 10). But they do make poignant sense where they stand. 

When Horace came to arrange his Odes he borrowed some ideas from Catullus 
without aping him. Both poets use the opening sequence to introduce some of their 
major themes and personalities. Horace goes beyond Catullus in metrical organiza- 
ation. Catullus has in fact introduced the main metres of the polymetrics, with an 
emphasis on his favourite hendecasyllabics (1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 9 & 10). He also in- 
troduces pure iambics (4), scazons (8) and Sapphics (11). But Horace does not re- 
peat his metres in his opening sequence (1.1, First Asclepiad; 2, Sapphic; 3, Se- 
cond Asclepiad; 4, Fourth Archilochian; 5, Fourth Asclepiad; 6, Third Asclepiad; 

7, Alcmanian; 8, Greater Sapphic, 9, Alcaic: the interweaving of the different 
forms of Asclepiad, and the holding of the Alcaic to the last poem of the sequence, 
are notable). 

At Catullus 9 we have met Veranius. He is paired with Fabius or Fabullus. They 
are both back from Spain (9.6 & 12.14). They will have been expected to do well for 
themselves; compare Catullus' expected fortune in Bithynia (10.8) — important that 
we have read this before 12 and 13. In 12 they have given Catullus a present; in 13 
they are expected to provide the meal even though he is the host. There is thus a 
close-knit sequence between 9, 12 and 13 with 10 illuminating from a parallel theme. 
They recur again at 28, where the parallel between their experience in Spain with 
Piso and the poet's in Bithynia with Memmius is explicit, and in 47. After that 
they do not appear, but the polymetrics are arranged so that we are not allowed to 
forget them. 

Lesbia comes back again at 13. She is established as mea puelZa. But, this 
apart, after the intensity of six in the first eleven poems, Catullus treats other 
themes before allowing Lesbia back. The remaining Lesbia-poems in the first book 
are 36, 37, possibly 38, 43, 51 and 58. 51, though there has been a recent sugges- 
tion that it is a renunciation poem (K.M.W.Shipton in Lom 5.4[Apr.1980], 73-76), 
was probably the first poem written to her, and the Sapphic metre may have sugges- 
ted the pseudonym. We have to read it in the light of 11, in the same metre, with 
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the pointed recurrence of identidem, with the bitter obscenities of the penultim- 
ate stanza, and the tender image of the close. But the final poem of the book, in 
which she is named (58), reveals the brutal truth. There are other poems, however, 
in which she may be lurking. Egnatius is attacked for his relationship to Lesbia; 
this spills over from 37 to 39. The satirical address to Cicero has a link of Jan- 
guage with 58 — and he was thought to have an affair with Clodia (Plutarch, Cie- 
ero 29.2-3). It has even been suggested that the boy and girl of 56 were Clodius 
and Clodia (cf.79: W.C.Scott in CP 64[19691, 24-29). Perhaps too, although she is 
not named, she may be found in 60, closing the book on a biting note. 

Calvus was a good friend of Catullus: that is clear. He appears first as the 
perpetrator of an amiable Saturnalian joke in 14. The importance here is that he 
joins Veranius and Fabullus as true friends after the mini-cycle about Lesbia has 
ended in disaster, and after the first mention of Furius and Aurelius, comites 
Catulli, just before we find out what sort of comites they were. He will come again 
in tones of warm friendship at 50, and proud admiration at 53. Again we see the 
typical pattern, inverted from others we have noted: one poem apart, two close 
together but not consecutive, the two together building up the picture we are to 
hold, of the public figure and warm friend. 

The 11th poem, the last of the Lesbia mini-cycle, is, we discover, the first 
of a fresh cycle dealing with Furius and Aurelius, and the obscenity of its penul- 
timate stanza is the keynote for the others. The poems are 11, 15, 16, 21, 23 & 26. 
Again the principle of vartatio is at work. We have first the isolated poem of the 
Lesbia sequence, then two poems together which establish their characters as wholly 
fitting to carry the message with which they were charged. This point would have 
been distracting in 11 15 and 16 are not relevant to Lesbia, but 11 is relevant to 
Furius and Aurelius. 21 (Aurelius) and 23 (Furius) are characteristically separated 
by a single poem, about the self-satisfied Suffenus; they make a pretty trio. 26 
is immediately preceded by 25, addressed to cinaede Thalle. Thallus is mollis, the 
adjective Furius and Aurelius have thrown at Catullus (16.4 & 8), and which by im- 
plication he throws back at them. He is also rapax, and this may be relevant to the 
fact that 26, which is about debt, is directed to Furius. 

The arrangement of the small cycles hereabouts is, however, complex. Not mere- 
ly do Furius and Aurelius impinge on Lesbia; they almost certainly impinge on Juven- 
tius. We meet Juventius first in 24, and then in 48, 81 and 99, in well spaced-out 
pattern. But the language of 24 is close to that of 23, and links the two poems and 
the two sequences, and this makes it highly probable than Juventius is the puer, the 
amores of 15 and 21. This would be more in accord with Catullus' usual practice of 
arrangement. The Juventius poems would then become the isolated 15, then the close 
sequence 21, 23 (incidental rather than direct), 24, then the detached reminders 48, 
81 and 99. It does not affect our understanding of 15 and 21 that we do not yet know 
anything about Juventius, but when we come to the admiring but ironical 24 it does 
make a difference that we realize that Juventius has another admirer, in Furius, who 
is always grumbling about his poverty. 

Part of the pattern has to do with the theme of kissing. The final Juventius 
poem in the polymetrics, 48, is an ecstacy of kissing. As the poems are arranged we 
cannot read it without recalling the two Lesbia kissing-poems, one bright, the other 
dark (5 & 7), and the reference to them in 16, which is a Furius and Aurelius poem. 
The theme of kissing Juventius will reappear at 99 with pointed reference back. 

Wiseman in Catullan Questions argued that 1-26 were carefully arranged round 
the two cycles on Lesbia and Juventius, and incorporate the ideas of Zepor and for- 
eign travel. They begin and end with Memmius and Piso. 31, 44 and 46 are linked in 
theme. Further, it is at least arguable that 36-40 are indirectly Lesbia poems, and 
the poems on either side, 35 and 41 + 43, do frame them, dealing with contrasting 
girl-friends. 48 marks a return to the homosexual theme. Goold doubted whether Cat- 
ullus would have placed 31 and 34 in a section announced in 27 as invective, But 
variatio remains important. Wiseman has justified the presence of 31, and (as we 
shall see) the reference to Romulus in 34 is significant in this sequence. 

Recently Marilyn Skinner (CatuZlus' passer, 1981) has treated the polymetrics 
with thoroughness and sensitivity. She argues that 850 lines is the right sort of 
length for a monobiblos (compare Propertius 1), that there are indications of a 
volume circulating in the first century A.D. containing poems 2, 3, 5, 7 and prob- 
ably 48, and of much the same length as a book of Martial (say 750 lines), and 
that there is in the younger Pliny (1.15.5) some indication at least that he thought 
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Catullus responsible for arranging his collection or part of it. She then takes an 5 
article by Otto Skutsch (BICS 16[1969], 38-43) on the hendecasyllabics, in which 

he shows that in poems 2-26 all but three or four of 263 lines begin with a spondee, 
but in 27-58, sixty-three of 279 lines have an jambus or trochee in the first foot, 
and in the first dedicatory poem (presumably the last to be written) four of the 

ten lines have this lighter base. It looks therefore as if there is a chronological 
division between 2-26 and 27-58 (+ 1), the later practice being a neoteric innova- 
tion; this arrangement can hardly be due to anyone other than the poet. Further, 

of the poems in the first section which show the lighter base, 2, 3 and 7 belong 

to the Lesbia-cycle, and were presumably transferred for thematic reasons. It is 
also notable that the Furius-Aurelius cycle is all within the earlier poems, end- 
ing with 26. Skinner argues also that the skoZion (27), which otherwise seems placed 
somewhat arbitrarily, announces a new programme for the second half of the book. 

She then proceeds to an excellent treatment of the cycles, noting the Furius- * 
Aurelius cycle as a deliberately harsh contrast to the initial Lesbia-cycle, and 
arguing for its division into two triads (15, 16 and 21 pinning Aurelius for zmpu- 
dicitia, 23, 24 and 26 Furius for paupertas), though with some cross-reference. 

She notes from Segal the theme of the scortwn in 6 and 10, and the underlying con- 
trast with Zepor (cf. 1.1) in 6, 10, 12, 17 and 25. At 14, 16 and 22 the theme is 
the cultured poet. 9, 12 and 13 form a mini-cycle on Veranius and Fabullus, a them- 
atic pivot for the other two cycles. 

When she turns to the second half of the polymetrics she is less compelling. 
She follows Clausen in seeing the last few poems as a jumble of oddments, ending 
the book at 51. She claims that 45-49, governed by vartatio, form a coherent se- 
quence. 45 is an erotic vignette with tension and disillusion. 46, a Veranius- 
Fabullus poem, contains a note of uncertainty. 47 is utterly cynical, and the juxta- 
position of 46 and 47 is revealing. 47 and 49 are attacks on the great man whose 
favour must be sought. 48 interposed takes us back to the Furius-Aurelius sequence. 
45 and 48 show a private world of emotional indulgence, 47 and 49 a world of poli- 
tical manoeuvres and ambition for gain — otzwm and negotiwn. So 50 and 51 are 
complementary extensions of this last theme. Skinner sees 51 as an epilogue, a 
signing-off, an extended poetic reminiscence moving into a punning reduetio ad ab- 
surdum, a final vindication of the non-traditional lifestyle. While it is surely 
right to see the otzwn-stanza as part of the whole, and to see the connexion be- 
tween 50 and 51 in arrangement, this is not altogether convincing. 

The poems directed at Caesar and his lackey Mamurra are political and ethical 
attacks. They have been anticipated by the mention of Caesar at 11, and by the poems 
which have to do with provincial experiences — 4, 9, 10, 12 and 28. They too are 
carefully spaced at 29, 41, 43, 54 and 57. Both characters recur in the elegaics. 

The references to Romulus and Remus are not without interest. They appear first 
in 28 in a satirical use of the formulaic Romult Remique — opprobria Romult Remique. 
It is no surprise to find Romulus recurring in the very next poem (29), a Mamurra 
poem, aS cinaede Rorule. In the first we have 'disgraces to Romulus and Remus'; in 
the second Romulus is the disgrace. In 34.22, however, the founder-hero has a proper 
place of dignity in a hymn. But when we come to the Cicero epigram (49), the mock- 
formula again prevails in an undoubtedly satirical poem with the phrase disertissime 
Romult nepotum (49.1), and near the end of the polymetrics in the last of the Lesbia 
poems among them, Remus is associated with a bitter obscenity: glubit magnanimi Remi 
nepotes (58.5). The spacing seems carefully contrived — two close references to 
establish the point, preparing for two more with a climax related to Lesbia, the 
serious. reference framed between them. 

Now look closely at some sequences. First 15 warns Aurelius off the poet's 
boy-friend. 16 follows on from that, and makes play with zrrwmare. 21 is another 
warning and also makes play with zrrwnare. In between these comes 17 (18-20 are 
of course not in the MSS). It is carefully contrived. 17 is about a husband who 
does not know how to look after his young wife. Catullus does know how to look af- 
ter his young boy-friend, and in 15.18-19 claims an injured husband's privilege. 

22 is less pointedly between 21 and 23 (a Furius-poem), except that between these 
attacks we have another attack which turns into self-criticism and leads us from 
the obscentities of 21 to the more whimsical 23. 24, in which Juventius is named, 
links the themes of 21 and 23. 26 is also addressed to Furius. In between comes a 
flagitatio with abuse and a threat, looking back to 12 and forward to 42. There is 
a thought-link between the wind which ends 25 and the wind which begins 26. 
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35 and 36 are juxtaposed. 35 deals with a poem which is promising but not 
quite good enough. 36 is a joke about bad poetry. This refers to his zambz, and he 
immediately gives us two examples, 37 and 39, both attacks on Egnatius, in part for 
relations with Lesbia. The implication is that these are the verses to which she 
takes exception. But in between comes a poem of pathos, addressed to Cornificius, 
one of Catullus' circle; this links back to 35 and 36. 

4] and 43 deal with Mamurra's mistress Ameana. In between is a magnificent 
dramatic monologue calling to some girl to give back his poems, a flagitatio. There 
is no great change of mood, but the mock-courtesy at the end of 42 leads to the 
mock-courtesy at the beginning of 43. 

46, a delightful but slightly ambiguous syntaktikon, is well followed by the 
abusive 47, also linked with provincial service, and that is juxtaposed to 48 by 
reason of vivid metaphor and a final polysyllabic abstract. Here is a Veranius- 
Fabullus poem followed by a Juventius-poem. Then follows an interesting sequence, 
49 an attack on a pretentious Zittérateur, 50 a demonstration of true literary 
partnership, and 51 an example of a poem properly composed; the last two are linked 
by the theme of otiwn very differently treated. There is an important connexion 
between 51 and 52. Sappho's poem, translated in 51, went on to ‘I am little short 
of dying'. Catullus omitted this. But when he arranged the poems, 51 formed a power- 
ful collocation with quid est, Catulle? quid moraris emori? 52-54 are the first 
homosexual poems since 25, and the first political poems since 29. 

In all this I do not forget Wiseman's sensible observation (Catullan Questions 
13) that it would be impossible to maintain a consistently logical arrangement of 
such diverse occasional poems. 

Here is a schematic arrangement of the cycles in the polymetrics: P = Poetic 
practice, members of Catullus' poetic circle; L = Lesbia; VF = Veranius and Fabullus; 
FA= Furius and Aurelius; J = Juventius; X = kissing; S = State or political poems 
(C = Caesar, M = Mamurra, A = Ameana); E = Egnatius; CR = Caelius or Rufus; B = Bi- 
thynia; R = Romulus and Remus. 


P L VF FA J X SCMAECRBR P L VE FA J X SCMAECRBR 
1. P 31. B 
2. L 32. 

a. L 33. 

4, B 34. R 
5. L X 35. P 

6. 36. P OL 

7 L X 37. L E 

8. L 38. P 

9. V 39. E 

10. B 40. J? 

11. L FA SC 41. S MA 

12 VF 42 

13 (L) VF 43 L S MA 

14. P 44, 

15 A (J) 45. 

16 FA 46. 

17. 47. VF 8 
18. 48. aX 

19. 49.(P) (S) R 
20. 50. P 

21. A (a) 51.(P) L 

22. 52. S 

23. F (J) 53. P S 

24. J 54 SC 

25. 55. 

26. F 56.(P)(L) 

27. 57. 

28. VF B 58. L CR R 
29. SCM R 59. 

30. 60. (L) 


(to be continued) 
Copyright (C) 1986 John Ferguson 
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JOHN HENDERSON(King's College, Cambridge): Becoming a heroine (lst): Penelope's 
OEE: 0's LCM 11.1(Jan.1986), 7-10 


August 1985 King's College, 
Plurtmam Salutem Cambridge, 
C P 2 1ST 
(But what's ina 

postcode?) 


Dear Duncan, 

Y — This first sentence ~E — could have 2,500 words — S.-Thanks. Yes. 

I'ld like to write a thank-you letter for your off-print (CQ. Duncan F.Ken- 
nedy, 'The Epistolatory Mode and the 1ST of Ovid's Heroides', CP 34.772[1984], 
413-422). Ovid's pen is drawn to repeat the way Propertius' pen is drawn, 2.9.8, 
to finish with Penelope as Anus, Her.1.116 ... Anal-ogy). 

You've shown that Penelope's letter is written as the product of a specific 
time, with an inspired motivation for the epistolatory form from the dramatic 
context — ‘the purported time of composition is the very eve of the slaying of 
the suitors ... all unknowing, Penelope is about to deliver this letter into the 
hands of its addressee ... a most delicious irony’ (417-8). You show how 'devia- 
tions from Homer serve to differentiate Ovid's characterization of Penelope ... 
Within the epistolatory context, deviation from an established source allows the 
reader to recognize and penetrate the subjectivity of the 'writer's' viewpoint, 
which is a central feature of the form' (421-2). 

I'ld call my letter 'Becoming a Heroine (1ST): Penelope's Ovid' (cp Rachel 
M.Brownstein, Becoming a Heroine. Reading about Women in Novels, Penguin 1984 
[1982]: what is in hand? A pun is). I should like to concentrate upon two consi- 
derations whose observance or neglect can be of vital importance in any literary 
text which presents itself as a letter. The Ist is that 'context' is caught up 
in the problem of textuality, in epistoliterarity, i.e. the epistolary mode as 
model for literature. When you cite Janet G.Altman, Epistolarity: approaches to 
a form, Columbus, Ohio, 1982, you are drawn to repeat in your Ist note her cunn- 
ing strategy of displaying throughout her book ‘a more hidden debt to Jacques 
Derrida and others who have critiqued this type of reading' (Acknowledgements) . 
The 'letter', the 'purely' written, writing ‘as' writing, displays/hides in its 
circumscription as a special case its role as a general model for the reading of 
literature as transcribed speech, for the generalized model of reading as speech- 
act communication at a remove (All that Derrida hides/displays in his pun Envots 
(en votz) for his epistolatory discussion of the 'post-' in the post-structuralist 
post-age, La Carte Postale: de Socrate & Freud et au-dela, Aubier-Flammarion 1980). 
In this respect, my response is primarily addressed to your last words, ‘Penelope's 
letter fulfils the highest expectations of Aristotelian criticism’ (422), as post- 
script. The second consideration is that ‘characterization’ is caught up in the 
problematic of sexuality, in reading as recognition and penetration and the reco- 
gnition that penetration has been a model for recognition, a cognition which has 
always already participated in the proliferation of a ‘subjectivity’ for women, 
and one which has been drawn to repeat the effacement of women as the construct- 
ion of Literature, the pleasure of reading: all that is implied in Becoming a Her- 
otne, ‘characterization’ as the mutation of the female subject as subjected to 
the regulations of a decorum. ‘Penelope is ... the movement to writing and the 
speaking of female desire through a male pen' (Colin MacCabe, James Joyce and the 
Revolution of the Word, Macmillan 1978, 131), 'ITHACANS VOW PEN IS CHAMP' (James 
Joyce, Ulysses, London 1960 edn., 188), or what is in play here, ‘Penelope's Ovid’. 
She is? Penny is? 


Standard formulation of the denial to criticism of 'context' as limit to tex- 
tuality? 'Literature has no outside’ (e.g. S.Felman in S.Felman, ed., Literature 
and Psychoanalysis, The Question of Reading: Otherwise, John Hopkins 1982 [1977], 
200, i.e., as is clear from the context, if literature has an outside, it is in- 
side us). Con-text has been the cunning of the con-man, who compromises victims 
by eliciting their agreement in advance to participate in the swindle: texts get 
‘framed’, viewed through the window-frame of context (Allman 188f.). Derrida taps 
on the pane to protest 'frame' as endlessly differential, transmissional, inter- 
pretational, in relay, incomplete, constant re-framing (Alterman 163f.). What Alta- 
man found was that the slippage in her formalist frame ('genre') for The Epistle 
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constantly frayed away to where ‘Derrida seizes this self-fragmenting aspect of 
the letter as an apt emplem for his concept of dissemination’ (165 n.17). And so 
her text ends on a brink (212): ‘Perhaps the final paradox of epistolarity is 
that the very parameters that help us define the form as a specific instance of 
writing should should afford us perspectives on the discipline of 'letters' in 
its broadest sense. /La lettre, l'épttre, qui n'est pas un genre mais tous les 


genres, la littérature méme — Derrida, Envois'. 

Do you read Artman's ‘Perhaps the final ...' as rueful? 

A letter from John Barth: 'Here's what I know about the book so far. Its 
working title is LETTERS. It will consist of letters ... and preoccupy itself 


with, among other things, the role of epistles — real letters, forged and doct- 
ored letters — in the history of History. It will also be concerned with, and 
of course constituted of, alphabetical letters: the atoms of which the written 
universe is made. Finally to a small extent the book is addressed to the pheno- 
menon of literature itself, the third main sense of our word letters: Literature, 
which a certain film nut is quoted as calling “that moderately interesting his- 
torical phenomenon, of no present importance."' (Letters, A Novel, London 1980 
[1979], 654). 

Leads and leaves me to wonder if Ovid's letter draws us to surface and scum, 
to the litter of liturature — Or has Literature drawn us in to Penelope's letter, 
to find Z'étre of la lettre, as la lettre, in la lettre? To the letter? 

There she sits (Fing.1): trying to finger out Penelope, she is, we are — 
try to let her! 

Figure 1 (a) From the Vatican, (b) From Teheran (Purloinopolis), 
Pennypope. Ayatrollope 


b gs 


menue te Si da on 

R.Ellman, James Joyce, Oxford 1965 (1959), 44: ‘On his wall also was a photo- 
graph of a Greek statue of Penelope, seated and looking at her raised forefinger ... 
"My own idea", said Joyce, "is that she is trying to recollect what Odysseus looks 
like ... they had no photographs in those days"'. I'm trying to recollect what ‘the 
Vatican "Penelope", which has been much restored as well as incongruously completed 
with a male head' (A.W.Lawrence, Greek and Roman Sculpture, London 1972 [1927], 
127f.) looks like without all the Erga@nzungen — She can't (e.g.) have been trying 
to count the suitors she hasn't slept with because ‘she lent her cheek on her right 
hand' (id. ibid.). She could be saying, This is not my head, this is not a finger, 
I am not really a fake Penelope (Really), I am the History of Art? 
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haec tua Penelope lento tibi mittit, Ulime ... The letter can seem the very 
type of the speech-act, and the opposite of literature. 'The letter-writer is en- 
gaged in the impossible task of making his reader present’ (Adman 135f.). The 
letter is 'a present', its present is 'here' and 'now', 'I' and 'you' — ‘I'm 
there, you're here', ‘this is a communication’. Take the love-letter: ‘I have no- 
thing to tell you, save that it is to you that I tell this nothing’ (R.Barthes, 

A Lover's Discourse, Fragments, London 1979 [1977], 157). Intimacy, immediacy, 
efficacy ... It can easily seem that the letter always represents self-presence: 
‘Dr Johnson said that "the soul lies naked" in letters; he also said that "there 
is ... no transaction which offers stronger temptations to fallacy and sophisti- 
cation than epistolatory intercourse"' (Brownstain 61). Letters, 'the most intim- 
ate sign of the subject, are waylaid, forged, stolen, lost, copied, cited, cen- 
sored, parodied, mis-read, re-written, submitted to modern commentary, woven in- 
to other texts which alter their meaning, exploited for ends ... unforeseen by 
their authors’ (T.Eagleton, The Rape of Clarissa, Blackwell 1982, 50). The letter 
"shows cracks and it becames, easily, guiltily, obsessive, excessive, compulsion 
and self-delight ... sportive not communicational, furtive narcissism (id. ibid. 
42f.). Barthes takes Le shifter comme utopie to be the lesson of correspondence: 
‘He receives a card from a faraway friend: “Monday. Returning tomorrow. Jean- 
Louis."' ... he marvels at discovering in so simple an utterance the trace of 
those double operators, shifters ... (Roland Barthes by Roland Barthes by Roland 
Barthes, MacMillan 1977 [1975], 165f.). This, ‘perhaps the final paradox', is 
what makes Altman see in the letter language ‘undressed' (autobiographical im- 
pulse), ‘addressed' (rhetorical impulse), 'redressed' (reading/rewriting), ‘read- 
dressed' (circulation, positionality of letters; Altman 213 n.2). The letter can't 
read itself, can't give us our point of view: the letter is addressed, but it may 
never arrive at its destination because of le postal, le Prinetpe Postal comme 
relats differential, qui régulitrement empéche, retarde, endépéche le dépdt de la 
these ...' (Derrida, Carte Postale 61). Altman shows us the way the letter is ‘an 
"“either-or", "neither-nor" phenomenon ... presence and absence, candor and dissim- 
ulation, mania and cure, bridge and barrier ... portrait and mask ... confiance 
and non-confiance' (passim). In a word, writting. 

‘Writing at once represses and reveals desire’ (E.Wright, Psyehoanalytie 
Criticism, Methuen 1984, 133). Yet the letter is exemplary Writing-as-the-dissim- 
ulation-of-its-status-as-Writing precisely because it is ‘addressed’ to a 'desti- 
nation', as if desire is portable, postable (G.L.Ulmer, Applied Grammatology. 
Post(e)-Pedagogy from Jacques Derrida to Joseph Beuys, Johns Hopkins 1985, 126f.). 
This is best explained in a 'P.S' of Derrida, Méme en arrivant ... la lettre se 
soustrait & L'arrivée. Elle arrive ailleurs, toujours plusters fois. Tu ne peux 
plus la prendre. C'est la structure de la lettre ... qui veut ¢ga.' (Carte Postale 
135). 

It's now uncanny enough to be a joke how instinctive a reflex it has become 
in contemporary criticism to read the letter as the emblem, or sign-post, of the 
reading of literature, the reading of reading, of reading as the paradign of ex- 
perience (e.g. B.Sharratt, The Literary Labyrinth, Contemporary Critical Discour- 
ses, Harvester 1984, 20). The joke is that all 'letters' are now all ‘purloined', 
indeed 'purloined' is the obsolete term which now sianfies the literarity of texts, 
the epistoliterarity of letters, the transcriptionality of consciousness. ‘Purloi- 
ned' has attained this role in analysis because it is itself an example of what 
it marks, perhaps (Purloined: from the OED, put back inot circulation as the term 
for circulation). 

The P.S. I quoted was lifted from a P.S. (to a P.S.) which tries to repeat 
s-]1-o-w-1-y for us what Derrida meant to mean by his reading of the term 'purloi- 
ned': J'oubliats, tu as tout & fait raison: un des paradoxes de la destination, 
c'est que st tu voulais démontrer, & L'intention de quelq'un, que quelque chose 
n'arrive jamais & destination, c'est foutu. La démonstration, une fots parvenue 
& son but, aura fait la preuve de ce qu'il ne fallatt pas démontrer. Mais c'est 
pourquot, chére amie, je dis toujours "une lettre peut toujours ne pas arriver 
a destination, ete." C'est une chance. / Tu sais que je ne me donne jamais rat- 
son et ne démontre rten.' (Carte Postale 135). 

What Derrida is up to here is perusal of the Purloined Letter, 'a model of 
concealment, but ... also ... the possibility of false concealment, one of the 
innumerable fprms of poekaboo which any self-respecting writer knows how to play 
against his readers' (G.Almansi, 'The Writer as Liar', RKP 1975, 24). Derrida is 
showing his scars, as intermittently through Envois, where he is taking up and 
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re(playing) the affair of the Purloined Letter in writing out some responses to 
his essay ‘Le Facteur de la Vérité' and its reception in the U.S. (‘Le Facteum' 
is post-poned to Carte Postale 441f.): with Joycean fun about Shaun and Shem. 
postman and penman (C.P. 154), scorn for 'The Purveyor of Truth’ as translation 
for 'Le Facteur de la Vérité' (29), scattered allusions like '.. Za psychanalyse, 
elle, ne peut lire La lettre volée, seulement par elle se faire ou laisser lire 
.-.' (114) and quoting without mentioning Barbara Johnson's critique of ‘Le Fac- 
teur' for sarcasm — Ce passage est immortel, for poeking fun — Je n'at rien 
contre L'éreection — and correction (163-4). Derrida is, of course, also writing 
letters and knows both that even he can't correct his ¢pstssima verba (C.P. 20 
& n.) and that his letters are themselves volées, ‘the scar that lodges in the 
text is not a secret,to be uncovered by a probing exegesis: it is so unhidden 
that like Poe's purloined letter, we overlook it if we search for it too hard’ 
(M.Ellmann in C.MacCabe, ed., James Joyce. New Perspectives, Harvester 1982, 86). 
Volée is the word used by Baudelaire in translating 'Purloined': it stealthily 
takes wing in French. I think that Envots is a volley of post cards posted from 
airport to airport by the post-man. 

‘Derrida’ then 'and/as the scene of writing’ (Wright, Psychoanalytte Criti- 
eism 133f.). ‘The scene of writing: Purloined Letters' (Felman, Literature and 


-Psychoanalysts 138f.). What is the 'purported' ‘subjectivity of the "writer's" 


viewpoint'? Is there only ever a '"writer"'? When Altman shows that 'We read any 
given letter from at least three points of view — that of the intended or actual 
recipient as well as that of the writer and our own (111), she is using a rhetor- 
ic of enumeration which is belied by the relativistic arguments and disseminal 
drift of her book ('Given'? She keeps her letters pure-loined with just a final 
note to her chapter on Epistolary Laclosure 4 propoe of the post-mortems on the 
Poelined Letter, 165). The point of the Purloined Letter, its pun-ctuality when 
it arrives, is to postulate the positionality of the Letter as its purview, pur- 
pose and purport. 

The Purloined Letter was one of Poe's short detective-stories starring C. 
Auguste Dupin (Duping/DuPoe, DuPen, DuPinsent ...). This time, the sleuth post- 
haste assumes ‘the hidden object will be self-evident, nothing more than a letter 
ina letter-rack' (S.Knight, Form and Ideology in Crime Fiction, MacMillan 1980, 
60). Instead of the usual murder(s), 'No more has been lost than a letter, and 
we never know anything about its contents, or exactly how it was usable. Nor do 
we know precisely who the victims were ...' (id. ibid. 63). ‘A powerful fable’, 
then, ‘about a hero who brought intellect, imagination and self-consciousness to 
such heights he did not need painstaking study to cut through a problem that be- 
mused others. The self-gratifying illusion of this fable for passive intellectu- 
als is the more powerful because of the fabulous setting ...' (id. ibid. 65). 

Jacques Lacan purloined Baudelaire's version and Marie Bonaparte's unPoetic 
pop-Freudian reading (Edgar Poe: Etude Analytique, Paris 1933 — in mal. part.) 
for his address published as Le Séminaire sur La Lettre volée which is posted at 
the head of his collected Zerits (1, Paris 1970 (1966, 1955/6/7], cp. Derrida, 
Carte Postale 449 n.3), 19f.; translated in Yale French Studies 48(1973), 39f.. 
The 'foregrounding' effect relayed by this positioning of the delivery frankly 
marks out the ‘false concealment’ of his practice — labels as ‘false concealment' 
the ‘Talking Cure’ of his psychoanalysis (Three ‘points of view’ on 'The Writer 
as Liar': Almansi, ‘The Writer as Liar’, RKP 1975, 24, was discussing the 'fore- 
grounding’ of Decameron 1.1, announcing ‘a pack of lies' from Boccaccio (lettres- 
volées!); Lacan — the ‘con'-man — is positioned by, as he positions, La lettre 
volée's theory of positionality (see J.Gallop, Feminism and Psychoanalysis, Mac- 
Millan 1982, 31 and e.g. 94 for ripostes); and Ovid ... ‘False concealment’ in 
the IST Herots, in the double opening to the *Amores? Which post-dates which?). 
Con-sonantal P L P. 

Lacan makes of the Purloined Letter ‘an allegory of the supremacy of the 
signifier over the subjects it brings into being ... Each time the letter is ap- 
propriated, the subject is captured by the signifier, for which the real letter 
stands: a love-letter whose content is never revealed, a metaphor for desire, and 
a pun on the common metonym (letter for letter)' (Wright 114ff.). A series of 
circulating positions for reader/wrighters is set up in a structuralism by repe- 
tition — (1) Realist Imbecillity (The King? Poelice): sees nothing; (2) Imaginary 

(to be continued) 
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consul ubt ea parart cognouit, dispositis praesidits, ut res 3 

atque tempus monebat, conuocato senatu refert, quid de tis 

fiert placeat, qui in custodian traditt erant. sed eos paulo 

ante frequens senatus tudicauerat contra rem publicam fectsse. 

tum D.Iunius Stlanus primus sententtam rogatus, quod eo tem- 

pore consul designatus erat, de tis, qui in custodits tene- 

bantur, et praeterea de L.Cassto, P.Furto, P.Umbreno, Q.Annio, 

st deprehenst forent, supplictwn swnundum decreuerat; isque 

postea permotus oratione C.Caesarts pedibus in sententiam Tt. 

Neronts iturwn se dimerat, quit de ea re praesidits additis 

referendum censuerat. sed Caesar, ubt ad eum uentum est, roga- 5 

tus sententtan a consule hutusce modi uerba locutus est ... 

Sallust, Bellwn Catilinae 50.3-5 
dixerat mss: dtxit Bussman (sic tacite Kurfess in editione Teubneriana) 
qut uel quid uel quod mss additis man. corr. in mss quibusdam: abditis mss: 
abduetis Wirz 


According to the usual interpretation of this passage, Sallust is recording 
the build-up to, and Silanus' introductory speech of, the senatorial debate on 5 
December 63 B.C.. That he ‘operates in a most peculiar fashion’ has been remark- 
ed by Sir Ronald Syme (who adds, with engaging candour, that ‘in spite of, or 
rather because of, the abundance of evidence, it is not easy to sort out the or- 
der of certain motions and interventions in the debate’: SalZust [1964], 108 & 
n.21). Yet the passage raises a few more problems, both stylistic and historical, 
than it has recently been given credit for, as emerged at a recent meeting of 
the Northern Universities Ancient History Seminar, which Dr Andrew Drummond ad- 
dressed on the subject of 'Sallust and the Execution of the Catilinarian Conspi- 
rators'. 

It is generally believed (e.g. by McGushin and Vretska ad loc.) that the 
sequence of events which Sallust describes is interrupted by the second sentence, 
in which there is mention of an earlier debate (perhaps on the previous day), and 
that the question posed in the first sentence (consul ... refert quid de tis fi- 
ert placeat) is resumed in the third sentence (twn D.Iunius Silanus primus sen- 
téntiam rogatus ...). But since the verbs in the third and fourth sentences (de- 
creuerat, dixerat) are in the same pluperfect as the verb in the second sentence 
(tudicauerat), this naturally suggests that the excursion into an earlier period 
of time (sed ... paulo ante) extends to the end of the fourth sentence, where the 
vocabulary (qui de ea re praesidits additis referendum censuerat) picks up that 
of the very first sentence (dispositis praesidiis, refert). With the words sed 
Caesar, ubt a eum uentum est we return to the main narrative, the return being 
marked by the resumptive use of sed and by the change of tense back from pluper- 
fect to preterite. Thus we have a section of narrative interrupted by a digress- 
jon introduced by sed (as at 18.1 sed antea ... 19.6); and twm in the third sen- 
tence does not refer back to the first sentence but, as C.G.Herzog (ap. Kritz) 
seems to have recognized, to paulo ante in the second sentence (i.e. twn = eo 
tempore, not deinde). The structure can be clarified by paragraphing before sed 
eos paulo ante and again before sed Caesar. 

Therefore Sallust not only testifies to there having been two debates, which 
scholars have doubted for lack of corroborative evidence, but on this reading of 
the passage actually gives us a summary of the first of them, thus appearing to 
confirm its historicity. In that first debate Silanus initially spoke in favour 
of the death penalty (presumably followed by the consulars); then, influenced in 
some way by a speech of Caesar, he agreed to Nero's proposals that security 
should be stepped up and the question then re-opened. Thereupon Cicero saw to the 
matter of security ut res atque tempus monebat, recalled the senate (conuocato 
senatu), and opened the debate anew (refert, quid de tis fieri placeat). Of this 
second debate Sallust does not give us the speech of Silanus (or of any of the 
consulars); the spotlight falls on Sallust's star performers, Caesar and Cato. 

There is, however, and apparent contradiction in Sallust's narrative. At 50. 
4 Caesar speaks after Silanus (Silanus primus sententian rogatus) and, one pre- 
sumes, the consulars, and is represented as being successful (permotus orattone 
C.Caesaris; at 50.5 - 51.43, on the other hand, Caesar attempts to deflect Sila- 
nus and those who agreed with him (cf. 51.16ff.) but fails (53.1). However, clo- 
ser examination reveals that the phrase permotus oratione C.Caesaris misleads the 
reader, for it suggests that Silanus changed his mind, whereas Nero's motion, as 
reported by Sallust, merely proposes .a temporary adjournment and is by no means 
equivalent to the sententia Caesar delivers in chapter 51. The explanation for 
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this oddity perhaps lies in Sallust's exploitation of Thucydides. Scholars have 
suggested that he is here imitating the Mytilene debate (see Vretska ad loc.). 
In this section of his narrative Thucydides records two debates, the first of 
which is summarized: we are told that a harsh motion was first passed (3.36.2) 
and then thought better of (36.4), after which the whole issue is re-opened in 

a second debate (36.5-6) represented by the set speeches from Cleon and Diodotus 
(37-50). This sequence of events is akin to that of Sallust, and we must ask 
whether Sallust transposed Caesar's speech from the first debate, where it seems 
more logical, to the second — simply in order to contrive the set debate with 
Cato to parallel that between Cleon and Diodotus (with the variatio that Caesar, 
unlike Diodotus, loses the final vote). 

Although this hypothesis may sound plausible, it rests on there actually 
having been a first debate in which Caesar spoke. But if Sallust is capable of 
transposing a speech from one debate to another in the interests of imitatto, is 
he not equally capable of inventing the first debate altogether for the same 
reason? Let us turn to the other available source. 

The published version of Cicero's Fourth Catilinarian is supposed to have 
been worked up from the speech he delivered on 5th December to the Senate. In 
this speech he lays before the assembled patres two sententiae already delivered: 
that of Silanus and that of Caesar (4.7). He makes no mention of either Nero or 
Cato (though we know from Att.22.21[260 SBj.1 that it was Cato's motion that was 
finally adopted. There is consequently an uneasy consensus that Cicero's speech 
comes from the middle of the (single) debate. That consensus is uneasy because 
scholars are troubled to find a consul, whose duty was to consult the senate, 
interrupting the debate. It was for the consul to pose the question; and we find 
Cicero drawing attention to this function: 

sed ego institut referre ad uos, patres conscriptt, tanquam 

tntegrum, et de facto quid iudicetis [cf. Sallust, Cat.50.3 

eos ... tudicauverat contra rem publicam fecissel, et de poe- 

na quid censeatis [cf. Sallust, Cat.50.3 refert quid de its 

ftert placeat]. illa praedicam quae sunt consulis. 

Cicero, Cat.4.6 

praedican can hardly be rendered other than as 'I shall say first what as consul 
I must say’ (Macdonald in the Loeb). Cf. also Cat.¢.19-20: 

atque haec, non ut uos qui mthi studio paene praecurritis 

exettarem, locutus swn, sed ut mea uox quae debet esse in 

ve publica princeps officio functa consulart utderetur. 

nune ante quam ad sententiam redeo, de me pauca dican. 

and Cat.4.24: 

decernite diligenter, ut institutstis, ac fortiter. 
Clearly the debate is yet to come. But one can say more. Why does Cicero twice 
in these passages use the perfect of inmsttituo: 'I began to refer to you’ (or 'I 
have begun'?); ‘declare your opinions conscientiously, as you began to, and bold- 
ly'? Why does he return to asking their views? The obvious answer is that there 
has already been a debate on this question — which would also explain why Cicero, 
while appearing to open the debate, is able to refer to two motions already deli- 
vered on the subject: 

utdeo duas adhuc esse sententtas, unam D.Silant qui censet 

eos qut haec delere conatt sunt morte esse multandos, alter- 

am C.Caesaris qut mortis poenam remouet, ceterorum supplict— 

orum omnis acerbitates anplectitur. Cicero, Cat.4.7 
Of course, if our argument is correct, Cicero must have spoken twice inviting dis- 
cussion of this matter, and it is quite probable that he has amalgamated elements 
from both speeches; the pathetic exordium was most likely delivered before the 
first part of the debate, whereas remarks about the proposals of Silanus and Cae- 
sar naturally belong to the second. And his published interpretation of their 
standpoints (in particular of Caesar's) may have been affected by anything they 
said (if indeed they spoke at all) in the second debate. But it seems quite im- 
probable that he anachronistically introduced into an introductory speech mention 
of proposals which had not at that stage been put forward. 

Thus Cicero's Fourth Catilinarian may be held to confirm the historicity of 
the first debate which is revealed by our reading of the passage of Sallust. It 
is true that in the published speech Cicero nowhere mentions explicitly that 
there had been an earlier debate nor that that debate had been adjourned on Nero's 
suggestion; but these difficulties are no doubt to be 3xplained by Cicero's having 
subsequently written up his words for publication. Whether both debates took place 
on December 5th, or were separated by the night on December 4th (so D.H.Garrison, 
CJ &7[1962], 360-362) is a question we leave open. 
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Livy, 1.13.6-7, tells us: ex bello tam tristi laeta repente pax cartores Sa- 
binas uirts ae parentibus et ante omnes Romulo tpst fecit. ttaque, cum populum in 
eurias triginta diuiderat, nomina earum curtis imposuit. id non traditur, cwn haud 
dubte aliquanto numerus mator hoe mulierum fuertt, aetate an dignitatibus suts vt- 
rorumue an sorte lectae stint quae nomina curtis darent. Cicero, Rep.2.14, had told 
the same story, and Verrius Flaccus repeated it (Paulus/Festus p.42L.). The numbers 
of 527 (Valerius Antias) and 683 (King Juba of Mauretania) are certainly exaggera- 
tions in order to present Romulean Rome as not that insignificant. The Cicero-Livy 
tradition may well be relaible, though it creates a real difficulty. The Romulus 
legend as a whole evidently aimed at presenting the social structure of the new du- 
al city as a markedly patriarchal one, though imbued with due respect for the wives 
(Livy 1.19.4 & Plutarch, Romulus 20.3). The patria potestas was basic to this struc- 
ture. Accordingly the Roman woman never bore a name of her own, but the gentilici- 
an name of her father, sometimes followed by that of her husband in the genitive. 
How, then, could there exist a tradition about the Sabine women lending their names 

_to the 30 curtae? 

Of course, Bachofen was apt te explain the anomaly as a relic from the matri- 
- archal system (Gynatkokratte) of the Sabines, who in his theory came from the Ori- 
ent (Mutterrecht, Vorrede). However, as I noted before (LCM 9.i[Jan.1984], 6-7), 
those Sabines are, archaeologically, untraceable. After J.Poucet, I recently advo- 
cated the view that the Sabines of the foundation legend are-non-existent, as the 
‘dual' Rome originated in the Etruscan urbanization of some Latin villages or ham- 
lets (about 575 B.C. according to Gjerstad). As a matter of fact, some politically 
powerful Roman families (the Calpurnii, Claudii and Fabii), who pretended to belong 
to those mysterious Sabines, turn out to be really of Etruscan stock (Historia 33 
[1984], 504ff.). Expanding on this article, I here suggest that the first Claudius 
at Rome, generally called Appius Claudius Irregilensis, may indeed have come from 
the Sabine country (in Livy's words, 2.16.4, Romam transfugit), but as an Etruscan 
Lucumo (cf. Servius ad 4en.11.567: in Tuscorum ture paene omnis Italta fuerat), 
which might explain why the Claudii ‘unanimously decided to ban the forename Luci- 
us' (Suetonius, 7zb.1, tr. R.Graves); Lucius was closely associated with Lucumo 
(Livy 1.34). This suggestion of mine fits in with the abolition of Etruscan king- 
ship elsewhere (Rome, etc.) about 500 B.C... Now, if I was right in unmasking those 
mysterious Sabines of the Romulus legend as Etruscans, it becomes fairly evident 
how the 30 curtae could be named after Sabine women. Etruscan civilization, from 
the epitaphs, still shows unmistakeable traces of its originating under matrilin- 
ear conditions. The 'founder' of Rome — a city with an Etruscan name — must have 
been well aware of that. No wonder that the names of the three tribes are general- 
ly considered also to be Etruscan. 

The story of the Rape is mostly considered to relate to marriage customs, 
such as are well-known in anthropology (see e.g. E.Crawley, The Mystie Rose, rev. 
ed. by Th.Besterman, London 1965 = 1927, 2.82 with ref. to Apuleius, Met.4). It is 
interesting, however, that in Etruscan history, by 265 B.C., a firm tradition has 
it that at Volsinii the slaves revolted and raped the women, especially the daugh- 
ters, of their Etruscan masters. They even passed a decree that no Etruscan girl 
should be allowed to marry without first being violated by one of them (Valerius 
Maximus 9.1 ext.2: Florus 1.21: Orosius 4.5: Zonaras &.7)*. The Etruscans appealed 


1. Atta (Attius) Clausus could fly to Rome for protection because at that time Rome 
was ruled by Valerius Publicola, a Halbetrusker according to A.J.Pfiffig, Ein- 
fuhrung in dte Etruskologie, Darmstadt 1972, 52. There he sabinized his name in- 
to Appius (Livy 2.16.4), and in this way, I think, introduced the vogue for fak- 
ing a Sabine descent among Etruscans who preferred to stay at Rome (cf. R.Syme, 


The Roman Revolution, Oxford 1939, 85 n.3). Another sabinization: a certain Tar- 
quinia became Tarpeia. 


2, Valerius Maximus 9.1 ext.2: cutus castitatem non ante ex numero tpsorum altquis 
deltbasset. In other sources, e.g. Plautus, Czst.562-3, Etruscan girls are pre- 
sented as having no castttas at all. 
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to Rome, and the Romans quelled the revolt (Livy, Per.11 & 16). Though I would not 
like to suggest that the tale of the Rape of the Sabine Women has been modelled on 
those historical events, a certain amount of conformity cannot be denied. If Roman 
marriage customs may well have provided the starting-point for the tale, its expan- 
sion into the story as we know it remains unexplained, unless we presume the fabu- 
list genius to have concocted it*. 


3. Plutarch, Romulus 20.2, after repeating the Cicero-Livy tradition about the cu- 
tae, added 'but this seems to be false, since many of them bear the names of pla- 
ces (tr. Loeb), an observation taken over by many a modern scholar. Obviously 
they did, and could not, think of the Etruscans and their habit of deriving top- 
ographical names from personal ones: the city of Tarquinii got its name from the 
Tarquin family, and Rome probably from the RumIna (so Der Kleiner Paully S.v.). 

If Pfiffig (44) is right, the tradition about Volsinii reflects the struggle 
there for conubtwn. In that case the parallel with the Rape of the Sabine Women 
is perfect, as their fathers refused intermarriage with the rabble of Romulus 
(Livy 1.9). Mommsen (Hermes 1896) suggested that the story originated after 268 
B.C., as it contains reflexions of historical moments from the war that preceded 
that year when the Sabines got Roman citizenship. His argument, though not his 
final verdict, being correct, it would seem that the Volsinii story did actually 
contribute to the making of the tale. Anyhow, the story of the Rape confirms the 
Urbs to be an Etruscan creation. A.Meillet, Esquisse d'une histoire de la langue 
latine*, Paris 1933, 82-3, asked himself whether the word urbs (which ‘has no e- 
tymology') might be Etruscan. It is tempting to relate it to Etr. spur, which in- 
deen means ‘city’ (M.Pallotino, The Etruseans, rev. ed. Harmondsworth 1978, 232). 
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These notes arise out of the article by H.B.Mattingly in LCM 10.8(October 
1985). In essence, they express agreement with two of his incidental points. In 
the first instance, however, general agreement is tempered by specific disagree- 
ment; and it is with thjs that I must start. 

I. Mattingly suggests that the SC Popillianwn (RDGE 11), dated by Sherk and 
most other scholars to 133 B.C., should in fact be dated to 132). For this pur- 
pose he proposes to emend the name of the presiding magistrate from the accept- 


. ed C.Popillius (who must be an unknown praetor, of whichever year) to P.Popill- 


jus, the consul of 132: the name occurs twice, each time at the beginning of a 
line, and each time only the last four letters (AIOZ) survive, so that the 'cor- 
rection’ of alpha to lambda would each time produce the possibility of the con- 
sul's name ({MOm]JATOS for [rJATOE in lines 3 and 11). In principle, one ought 
not to argue about a supplement and a reading when one has no access to the 
stone, or even to a squeeze or photograph. In this case, however, I think it can 
be shown that Mattingly's proposal may fairly confidently be rejected (it was, 
of course, made subject to the same limitations). 

It is true that alpha and lambda are easily confused on a damaged stone, 
and Mattingly duly produces an example on this very stone: there (line 20) alpha 
was originally read and then changed to lambda, in a reading checked on the 
squeeze (where, in fact, another letter was read before the doubtful one). The 


1. His statement as to the range of dates available (p.119 top) is very mislead- 
ing. For a more accurate statement see Sherk, Rome and the Greek East to the 
Death of Augustus (1984), no.40 n.3 (p.41). It should be added that, if we ac- 
cept Sherk's estimate, in his RDGE text, that three letters are missing at 
the beginning of line 5 — as we probably should — it follows that only Nov- 
ember or December can be restored there, since September would require four 
letters. This would give us a range from October 16 (the first date by the ka- 
lends of November) to December 11 (the last day, by day count, by the ides of 
December). In view of the day count, which survives on the stone, December 12 
(pridie id. Dee.) should be eliminated. 
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argument, however, tends to work the other way. If Sherk, using the Berlin 
squeeze, correctly noted the lambda in line 20, why should he be accused of hav- 
ing twice mistaken a lambda for an alpha in other lines? If anything. the cor- 
rect reading in line 20 should give us full confidence in his readings in 
those other lines, where the alpha is printed without a dot. An epigraphist who 
has established his credentials (and not only in this instance, of course) 
should not be lightly charged with two such careless errors. 

Moreover, Mattingly fails to ask himself why, if the first letter in lines 
3 and 11 was doubtful and could be read as a lambda, a whole series of editors 
did not suggest the consul of 132, instead of opting for a totally unknown bro- 
ther of his, named Gaius, who had to be credited with an unrecorded praetorship. 


It is unlikely that they were unreasonably opting for the more difficult solution. 


Finally, although the right edge as well as the left is lost, so that in 
principle we cannot tell precisely how many letters stood at the beginning of 
each line, there are two guidelines that.will determine our choice. First, the 
beginning of the text (after a centred heading) in line 3 gives us a limit: the 
praenomen under discussion was the first word, and we must choose between one 
letter and three lost before the surviving part. Secondly, it would be unreason- 
able to deny that division of words was syllabic. This further limits our choice. 
We can now confidently consider one or two lines of the text, where the actual 
words at the end of the preceding line can be assumed as certain, In line 11, 
the last full word ([AOroyz]) can only be divided after the first two letters. 
So, if we want to expand the beginning of line 12, we can only do so by adding 
either one letter (the augment E, assigned to line 11 in the standard text) or 
five. Similarly, if we want to expand the supplement at the beginning of line 
15, it must be by three letters at least. Unless (once more) we assume extreme 
incompetence in the scholars (including Sherk) who edited the text from the Ber- 
lin squeeze, it will be clear that Mattingly's attempt to add two letters at the 
beginning of lines 3 and 11 simply will not work. Note, i.a., that the increase 
in the initial supplement in line 15 would give us a presumed loss of six letters 
there, none of them an iota, as compared with either three or four in the next 
line, where Sherk saw a precisely equal space’. 

The infelicitous suggestion that the presiding officer of RDGE 11 was the 
consul of 132 should, however, be abandoned without prejudice to the actual date. 
As I suggested in JRS 70(1980), 202° — cited, though apparently not accepted, by 
Sherk, Rome (cit.) no.40 n.1 (p.40) — it can be argued that both the consuls 
may well have been away from Rome late in 132, though this was certainly not the 
case in 133; and it is marginally more probable to regard the brother of the con- 
sul of 132 as the praetor of the consul's own year than of the year before (where 
we should have to assume mere coincidence and no electoral politics in the con- 
junction). I may perhaps be allowed here to reproduce my note on this from the 
extensive pre-publication comments on the typescript of RDGE, which I sent to 
Sherk in 1968 and which was not taken into account: ‘Probably not 133, since the 
sending of strategot to Asia is envisaged, and I don't see how this can be put 
as early as that. Perhaps 132? In that year this praetor's brother was consul. 
This SC cannot come before the mission of P.Scipio Nasica ... as it would other- 
wise make the sending of the mission nugatory ....'. 

It will be seen that in principle I agree with Mattingly. But we need not 
do violence to the text of the decree. 

II. On the date of the SC de agro Pergameno (RDGE 12), Mattingly advances fur- 
ther evidence for his proposal to date the decree in 101 instead of 129. I found 
nothing really convincing in either the stylistic or the prosopographical argu- 
ments in his article in AJP 93(1972), 412ff., although he certainly demolished 
the view that 129 was the only possible date. I therefore concluded, in the re- 
print of my Publicans and Sinners with critical bibliography (Cornell U.P. 1983), 


2. I do not propose to discuss Mattingly's consequential attempt, forced on him 
by his main theory, to add YMATOZ in line 11. This seems to cause total con- 


fusion in the text and should not have been suggested in such an offhand manner. 


3. The praenomen of the consul P.Popillius is unfortunately misprinted there and 
should be corrected. 


15 


16 
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that 'for the present ... the matter should be left open' (p.160). Mattingly's 
new prosopographical arguments in LCM marginally help his case. I must now state 
that I have come to agree with his date, because of one name not (I think) men- 
tioned by him in this connexion’. 

: The tenth name in the constZlium (see RDGE pp.69-70 for the clearest list) 

is C.Coelius C.f.. If we are in 101, then he is easily recognized as C.Coelius 
Caldus, cos. 94 after what seems rather a difficult career. He is clearly descri- 
bed as a mouus homo, comparable to C.Marius and M.Cicero, both by Cicero himself 
and by his brother Quintus (see de or.1.117, Comm.pet.11). No earlier C.Coelius 
is recorded in office, and the L.Coelius (RE s.v. 1) found as a commander in 170 
cannot be closely related to this family. C.Coelius Caldus was tr. pz. in 107, 
when he passed a famous ballot law (see MRF 7.551). He was to be praetor in eith- 
er 100 or 99: it still seems impossible to tell (see MRR 2.3 n.2). His place on 
this list would be fitting for a rather senior tribunician. Since most of the 
senators on the consiliwn are in fact unidentifiable — a useful warning against 
facile prosopography, in an age when we demonstrably have very littie informa- 
tion — we cannot be sure where each grade begins. : 

If we are in 101, L.Iulius Sex.f., as Mattingly points out, is very proper- 
ly. a senior praetorian. Mattingly thinks he need have been born no earlier than 
160. In any case we might expect a praetorship ¢.120, though one ¢.130 (which 
would make him a very junior praetorian in 129) cannot be excluded on our evid- 
ence. He stands three places ahead of C.Coelius. The two who separate them (one 
almost certainly a noble Sempronius, son of the cos. 129, if Mattingly's date is 
correct) cannot be.identified (it does not help if the date is 129). Coelius is 
immediately followed by P.Albius P.f., who may well be a praetorian by 91 (see 
MRR 2.23: the date and the interpretation cannot be regarded as certain). The 
next man, M.Cosconius M.f., is described by Mattingly as a praetorian, but this 
is probably influenced by the fact that, if we date the decree in 129, then this 
man must be a praetorian (the praetor of 135), indeed one of some seniority, 
probably followed by other praetorians. On Mattingly's own dating, there is no 
need to ascribe the status to him. The son of the praetor may well be born about 
140 and is perhaps more plausibly regarded as still too young for praetorian 
status. Certainly, nothing excludes his being a tribunician. And in the whole of 
the rest of the list not one person is securely identifiable: it becomes a cata- 
logue of names attesting to the unsuspected complexity of families that we some- 
times think we know well, to the survival of families that would otherwise be 
regarded as long extinct, and to the relative prominence of families unknown to 
us (at least in the second century and sometimes altogether). 

The case of C.Coelius must be given its proper weight. The man cannot be 
the father of the consul of 94, attested as a new man. Nor is it at all plausi- 
ble to imagine two quite distinct families of C.Coelii, inheriting the praenomen 
through generations. Whatever the extent of our ignorance (and I have sufficient- 
ly stressed it, here and elsewhere), this rare nomen is not to be treated like 
the common one Annius, attested in distinct families in various tribes. Since 
the putative rank would perfectly suit the future consul of 94, I think we must 
prima facte believe that it is indeed he whom we here find, just before his prae- 
torship. The only solution open to those who put the decree in 129 is to deny 
any connexion with the Coelii Caldi and to suggest that this senator belongs to 
the Antipatri®. But that family has Lucius as its principal praenomen (the leg- 
ate of 170 can be comfortably fitted into it), and Gaius does not appear on the 
record until some time after 129: the first is the officer of C.Norbanus, killed 
in 82 (Appian, BC 1.91, 421). The consul of 94, on the other hand, is shown by 
the Capitoline Fasti to be Cn.f. C.n.. This, together with the fit in rank, 
seems to me at present the strongest evidence for Mattingly's proposed redating 
of the document to 101. 


4. I did notice, after reading Mattingly's original article in AJP, that the 
names of the consuls of 129 cannot be restored (as they traditionally are) 
in line 9 of the decree, since they always appear in the order C.Sempronius 
M' Aquillius (see Inser.It. XIII,1, pp.470-471, for the evidence). Although 
I drew attention to this point (which removes one of the supports for 129, 
but is not in itself decisive) in Publicans and Sinners (cit.), it did not 
at the time stimulate me to further careful scrutiny. 


5. Thus, e.g., Lily Ross Taylor, VDRF 199, with confusion over the nomen added 
(she lists it under 'Caelii' and does not distinguish in her own spelling). 
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